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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. a sort of musical instrument, upon which the 
wind as it plays produces the regular sound 
Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two]of a flute; on this account, the natives of the 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. Soudan have named it the whistling-tree. It 
yields a portion of the gum known on the ex- 
change as gum of Gedaref. It is often found 
JOHN S. STOKES, in lumps as large as the fist ; it is rarely color- 
less, and more frequently than otherwise 
tinged with the hue of amber. 
PHILADELPHIA. “Very striking is the sight afforded by the 
wood of acacias in the months of winter; the 
boughs, bare of leaves and white as chalk, 
stretch out like ghosts ; they are covered with 
the empty pods, which cluster everywhere 
like flakes of snow; whilst the voices of a 
For “The Friend.” }thousand flutes give out their hollow dirge. 
The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth, Such is the forest of the soffar. 
(Continued from page 290., “On the 5th of February we finally left 
Towards midday on the 24th they reached |the Egyptian encampment, and directed our 
shoda, and thus after a prosperous progress|course up the stream towards the region of 
ived at the limit of the Egyptian empire.|the papyrus. After sailing all night we stop- 
re they were detained nine days, waiting|ped just short of the mouth of the Sobat, on 
the arrival of other boats, and our author |the right bank close to a forest. The progress 
k occasion to visit some of the villages of|of the coming days would lead us through an 
oks, a tribe of Central Africa, who|insecure territory; we wanted to make up 
a territory, extending about 200jour supply of wood, and knew that the hos- 
est bank of the Nile. They |tility of the Shillooks would, in many places, 
0,000 peopl c nder any attempt at landing on our part 
visa boats which were boun. 


land. Soon rose the cry, ‘They are coming! 
they are coming!’ for in fact we could see 
them dashing over the stream with incredible 
celerity, and crowding their canoes as thick 
as ants. Hardly had we regained our craft, 
and made some speedy preparations for de- 
fence against an attack, when the foremost of _ 
the Sbillook men, equipped for war, carrying 
their tufted lances in their hands, showed 
themselves by the banks which only now we 
had quitted. Apparently they came to offer 
some negotiation with usin the way of traffic ; 
but ours was the ancient policy, ‘Danaos 
timentes,’ and we pushed on, 

“Although, including Aboo Sammat’s party, 
we numbered fully eighty armed men, we 
could not help suspecting that as soon as the 
north-east breeze should drop, by whose aid 
we were going along the stream without a 
sail, the savages would take advantage of our 
bad situation and inadequate fighting force to 
make an attack upon us. 

“This fear was not without reason; there 
were here, at a guess, at least 10,000 Shillooks 
on their legs and 3000 ambatch canoes in mo- 
tion on the river. Accordingly we pushed up 
the stream, and had an opportunity, from a 
more secure neighborhood, to observe the 
‘Shillooks more accurately. My telescope aided 
me in my investigation. I saw crowds of men 
violently gesticulating and contending; I saw 
women burdened with baskets loaded with 
poultry clapping their wings. After a while 
the Shillooks, disappointed, began to vacate 
the bank which we had left, and on the river 
could be seen a redoubled movement of the 
canoes, whilst opposite fresh multitudes pour- 
ed in, and gave to the whole scene the appear- 
ance of a general emigration of the people. 

“Within the last three years the boats had 
been permitted with reluctance, and only 
when several were together, to approach the 
shore at this part of the stream, for here it 
had happened‘in one single season that five 
vessels, the property of Khartoom merchants, 
as they were coming down the river laden 
with ivory, were treacherously attacked one 
after the other. The stratagem was employed 
of diverting the attention of the crews by an 
exhibition of attractive merchandise; while 
the Nubians were off their guard, at a given 
signal the Shillooks fell upon them and butch- 
ered them without exception. Gunpowder, 
rifles, and valuable ivory, all fell into their 
hands; the vessels they burnt. Ghattas him- 
self, the merchant who owned the vessel by 
which I was travelling, suffered the loss of a 
costly cargo, while eighty men on that occa- 
sion met with a violent death. Only the Reis 
and one female slave escaped to Fashoda. 
Betimes they threw themselves into the water, 
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for the Gazelle, only one had arrived. In 
order to render us assistance, the Mudir had 
charged the owner not to leave my party in 
ce to a thick mass of mushrooms or|the lurch. This circumstance had a very im- 
gi. The men are entirely naked, excepting | portant effect upon my whole journey, as it 
ating of ashes with which they are smear-|was the means of introducing me to Moham- 
to protect them from insects. The women|med Aboo Sammat, who was proprietor of 
ar an apron of calfskin which is bound|the boat. This magnanimous Nubian was des- 
<p their loins. These people raise oxen,|tined to exercise a very considerable influ- 


rn tribes being quite hostile. 
cir villages are clusters of huts so closely 
ded together as to suggest the resem 


p, goats, and poultry, and keep dogs which |ence on my undertaking, and, indeed, he con- 
ist in the chase of wild animals. Their|tributed more to my success than all the 
vernment is very well developed. Every |satraps of the Soudan. During my land jour- 
lage has its overseer, whilst the overseers ney I had first made his acquaintance, and 
Gfty, or seventy, or sometimes of one hun- now, he invited me to be his guest until he 
d villages, are subject to a superintendent,|should have accompanied me to the remotest 
0 has the control of a district. tribes, a proposal on his part which made my 
Jf the natural productions of the country|blood tingle in my veins. A native of Dar- 
* author remarks: “The acacia groves pro | Kenoos, in his way he wasa little hero. Sword 
e gum in such unlimited quantities that,/in hand he bad vanquished various districts 
the interests of commerce, they are speci-|large enough to have formed small states in 
7 worthy of regard. In the winter time,|Europe. A merchant full of enterprise, he 
h the greatest ease in the course of a day |avoided no danger, and was sparing neither of 
undred weight of this valuable article could|trouble nor of sacrifice; in the words of the 
tollected by one man. They extend over|Horaz, ‘be explored the distant Indies, and 
area a hundred miles square, and stretch|compassed sea and land to escape poverty.’ 
ng the right bank of the stream, The kind| Yet all the while he had the keenest sympathy 
ich is most conspicuous is the A. fistula,|with learning, and could travel through the 
(which is as rich as any other variety in|remotest countries at the bidding of science 
mmy secretions. I choose this definition|to see the wonders of the world. 

‘it from its Arabian appellation ‘soffar,| “We kept quite close to the right bank of 
ch signifies a flute or pipe. From the|the uninhabited quarter, but on the same day 
# of insects which have worked a way to|we found ourselves in full flight before thou- i | 
side, their ivory-white shoots are often|sands of the native Shillooks, who, with their|and concealing their heads with some water 
ported in form and swollen out at their base| light canoes of ambatch, hastened to the bank, | weeds, floated on till the stream carried them 
h globular bladders measuring about an and in thick troops prepared to displace us, |out of the reach of harm. _ 

ain diameter. Afier the mysterious insect| As fate would have it, just as we were within) “On the following morning, after we had 
_Rnaccountably managed to glide out of|sight of the dreaded Shillooks, our sailyard| passed the mouth of the Giraffe river, we were 
sircular hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes! broke, and we were compelled to seek the joined by a flotilla of six boats. As we reckon- 
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ed now nearly 350 armed men, we felt that 
we could venture without risk to enter upon 
commercial transactions with the Shillooks. 
The disturbed condition of the country had 
interfered to prevent them carrying about 
their merchandise as usual, and they now 
were collected in unusual numbers at the 
mart. 

“A mile away from the river-bank there 
were rows of dome-palms bounding a broad 


level, on which was exhibited all the liveli-| 


ness of ordinary market-clatter. Busy and 
bustling, there were thousands congregated to- 
gether; but the fear this time was not on our 
side, From far and near streamed in the na- 
tives; many brought baskets full of corn, eggs, 
butter, beans, and ostrich feathers; others 
offered poultry, tied together in bunches, for 
sale: there was altogether the bustie of such 
a market as only the largest towns could dis- 
play. The area was hemmed in by a guard 
of armed men, whose lances, like standing 
corn, glittered in thesun. The sense of secu- 
rity raised the spirits of the light-hearted 
sailors, and their merry Nubian songs rose 
cheerfully in the air. Two hours slipped 
quickly away, while the necessary purchases 
were being made, the medium of exchange 
being white or red glass beads. Soon after- 
wards a favorable breeze sprung up. Every- 
thing was still active in the market; fresh 
loads came teeming from the villages; the 
outcry and gesticulations of the market peo- 
ple were as excited as ever, when suddenly 
there boomed the signal to embark. ‘The con- 
fusion, the noise, the hurry which ensued 
baffle all description; the Shillooks were in a 
panic, and, imagining that it must be all up 
with them, scampered off and jostled each 
other in every direction.” é 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Covtinued from page 274.) 

The manuscripts yet remaining of Sarah 
Hillman are confined exclusively to letters to 
her friends. It is proposed to make a few 
selections from these before concluding the 
“ Memoirs.” 

“ Philada. 3d mo. 26th, 1840.—Truly the 
enemy of all righteousness is seeking to lay 
waste the whole heritage; but I believe He 
who is mighty to save will arise and put a 
hook in his jaws, and say to his oppressed 
little ones, ‘Fear not, I am thy salvation.’ 
Sure I am that our Redeemer is mighty, the 
Lord of hosts is his name; He will yet be 
jealous for his land and pity his people, and 
when the full time is come, such as have been 
seeking to overturn, and to lay waste, and to 
pull down, and to set up a/worship of their 
own making, will be made to feel as the Babel- 
builders of old, when they were confounded 
in their purpose, and could not understand 
each other’s language, yea the day cometh 
when they shall be driven, I believe, unless 
they repent and return, as a rolling thing be- 
fore the whirlwind. 

The prospect of a Yearly Meeting under 
such circumstances is not without many fears 
for the precious cause ; and well knowing my 
own unworthiness I can hardly tell thee how 
very low my spirit sinks; but am sometimes 
strengthened to desire that I was more wor- 


thy to share in the sufferings of this day of|be the recompense for years of sorrow here ;|of our people; or enjoying more sensible 
exercise, and more worthy too, at the moving|even joy unspeakable and full of glory, world|dences of the Divine mercy and lovingk 


' when He says, ‘Goin thisthy might,’ to follow 
‘Him wheresoever He leads. 

Well then, seeing that we have known that 
from Him cometh our salvation, let us not 
grow weary of suffering, nor faint in our 
minds, for though the mountains may depart 
and the hills be removed, we have the un- 
shaken assurance, ‘my loving-kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the cove- 
nant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.’ 

Ah then, dear friends, let us gird up the 
loins of our minds, be sober, and hope to the 
end, for the grace that is to be brought unto 
us at the revelation of Jesus Christ. When 
he veils his face and seems to be clean gone 
for ever we cannot but mourn; nevertheless 
at every renewed revelation of himself in the 
secret of our souls, as we thus abide patient 
in waiting, we shall be prepared to acknow- 
ledge, ‘This is He, this is He, whom my soul 
loves, the chiefest of ten thousands, the alto 
gether lovely. This is the Lord, we have 
waited for him, and He will save us ; we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in 
his salvation.’” 

‘¢ Philada. 3d mo. 19th, 1841.—Thou hast 
certainly judged truly that I find it not easy 
to bear hardness, and yet if I know my own 
heart, I do crave mercy to be found faithful, 
let the sufferings be never so many, the re- 
proach never so great. The day is coming 
when it will be seen who they are that have 
been on the side of Jesse’s favored Son, and 
who have turned aside after vanity. Well 
will it be for all those who have kept their 
first love, who have retained their greenness, 
who receiving their sap from the Living Head, 
and abiding in the Vine, are found fruit bear- 
ing branches to his praise. 

I apprehend there never was a day when 
there was more need to repair to the strong- 
hold, the strong Tower, the Fortress, the ever- 


lasting Foundation, than in this day; nor of|than to the Yearly Meeting of New Englar 


watching unto prayer, that so we may keep 
unspotted our garments, yea keep our habita- 
tion in the truth; yet surely ‘He who was, 
and is, and is to come,’ will keep Israel, as the 
apple of his eye. His promises are yea and 
amen forever, and of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall never be an 
end. ‘Fear not,’ says He, to‘ worm Jacob, I 
will strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, 
yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness.’ 

Poor as is thy friend who now addresses 
thee, the very prayer of my spirit is to be en- 
abled more and more to cast all my care upon 
this ever living, ever present Helper of his 
people, who knoweth our frame, and remem- 
bers that we are dust, and therefore in his 
unutterable mercy breaks through the clouds 
at seasons, in his own time and way, and so 
shines upon our otherwise dark and dreary 
lonely way, as to cheer and animate our poor 
souls, still to pursue though faint, the mark 
for the prize, the path He marked by his suf- 
ferings unto death, and is now by his blessed 
Spirit leading his faithful sons and daughters 
into his everlastingly glorious kingdom. 

Are we so happy as to be heirs with those 
who have gone before us? The time to some 
of us may be very near; and what a speck at 
the longest, life is, compared with the count- 
less ages of eternity! How glorious then will 


of the Divine finger, in the might He gives| without end. 


* *'* Truly I feel the need of the sy 
pathy of such as can feel for the trials of tl 
day of treading down. It seems to me t 
poor servants who have to blow the tram} 
on the holy hill, may now if ever, adopt t 
language formerly uttered, ‘ We are accou: 
ed as the offscouring and refuse in the mi 
of the people;’ nevertheless there is somethi 
within that does keep from sinking, and 
times the blessed assurance is, ‘Jerusalé 
shall be inhabited again as towns withc 
walls,’ &c., and ‘my people shall dwell in st 
dwellings, and quiet resting places, when 
shall hail, coming down on the forest, and t 
city shall be low in a low place.’ 

We had a good Quarterly Meeting ; a fre 
evidence was then granted that the glory 
not wholly departed, and my faith has be 
and is, that it never will; but that there u 
be brighter days to this people. I may not li 
to see them, but it seems to me children n¢ 
born will; when there shall come many p: 
ple and strong nations, who under a cony 
tion of the blessedness of the Truth itself, a 
of the doctrines and testimonies thereof 
held and promulgated by George Fox and | 
cotemporaries of that day, and by all th 
faithful successors since up to this day, w 
shall have to say as a poor Indian wom 
whom C. Healy had visited said, ‘What 
have heard this day is the eternal truth 
God.’ And as some formerly said, ‘We 
go with you, for we have seen that God 
with you.’ 

May we each be found faithful at our pos 
saith my soul, that we may be favored i 
conclusion of all things here below, to |! 
the welcome salutation, Gane essed 
my Father, inherit the kingdo ed 
you from the foundation of the world.” 

«“ Philada. 5th mo. 31st, 1841.—I ventured 
inform my friends on Third-day last, whit 
my spirit was pressed to go, which is no | 


this thou wilt feel to be no light or easy 
ter to me; some may perhaps say it is 0 
a made up concern, as dear HE. Pitfield 
similarly circumstanced, and was by won 
Friends united with before I opened my p 
spect, which was without any reference 
her concern at all, not having known t 
she had any such view, until I had suffered 
much for my rebellion, as to be made will 
to resign all up if so be hope might ag 
spring up. ok 

We went together into the men’s meeti 
and were set at liberty. Whilst we ste 
dear J. Snowden who knew not, I believe 
our prospect, expressed a willingness to 
company us. Very cordial to us was this of 
and which was united with by the meeti 
So we three poor pilgrims are banded togeth 
and emphatically going forth ‘lowing as 
go ;’ yet under a sensible concern that the 
of the testimony may not fall into the ha 
of the uncircumcised ; and assured in the 
lief that they with whom it resteth, where 
they are or however proved, will be bless¢ 

I doubt not our lot will be by the bi 
waters of Marah; but so that we are only 
our lot, it matters not whether it be a lo 
in a garden of cucumbers, or as a besie 
city, if we faint not ; whether sitting in d 
humiliation as Mordecai at the gate bewai 
our own desolate condition, and the jeope 


ness, all is acceptable to Him who is Lo 
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yrds and King of kings, He truly needeth not|a bill was brought into Parliament, authoriz-/ 000,000, was “for a wh 
ing it to take upon itself the whole national | tion ;” 
debt, growing rapidly, and then exceeding| fresh; a fifth was “for planting mulberry-trees 


s nor any of our poor works to add to his 
lory or perfections, yet nevertheless it hath 
leased him, from very early days to make 
se of means to work hisownends. Shall the 
ing formed say to Him, What makest thou? 
h no! rather, here am I Lord, do with me as 
2emeth good unto thee. 

Truly there is no cause to mourn, but rather 
) rejoice in the blessed foretaste of that joy 
nspeakable and full of glory, which in frui- 
on they who have been faithful in their 
eneration now enjoy. For, 

‘Soon shall close our earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass our pilgrim days, 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


£30,000,000, and the bill became a law in 
April. 

In vain Sir Robert Walpole warned the 
country that ‘‘the great principle of the pro- 
ject was an evil of first-rate magnitude. It 
was to raise artificially the value of stock, by 
exciting and keeping up a general infatuation ; 
and, by promising dividends out of funds 
which could never be adequate to the purpose, 
it would hold out a dangerous line to decoy 
the unwary to their ruin, by making them 
part with the earnings of their labor for a 
prospect of imaginary wealth.” The warning 
was unheeded. The madness of speculation 
that had just ruined France had seized Eng- 
land, with nearly equal violence. 

The South Sea mania, rampant in February, 
1720, increased till August, when each £100 
share was worth £1,000. ’Change Alley, 
xford and Lord Treasurer, procured an Act swarming with professional and dmaeup pei 
‘Parliament, appointing that, “to the intent| jobbers of every rank and of both sexes, was 


iat the trade to the South Sea be carried on|g pt] db af} : 
r the honor, and increase of the wealth and ip COMP ORO aRH HY HSM BELA uhe South 


ches of this realm,”,a company should be 
rmed with the exclusive privilege of trading, 
lonising, and fighting in the southern seas, 
id along the whole western side of South 
merica. The members of this South Sea 
Impany were to be the holders of the Gov- 
nment bonds for the National Debt, then 
aounting to nearly £10,000,000, the interest 
which, if not the principal, it was thought 

d easily be paid out of the profits of com- 


Commercial Mania. 


In 1711, six years before Law’s Mississippi 
ompany was formed, Robert Harley, Ear! of 


“Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down, 
Each paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown.” 


Humbler poets described the mania in street 
ballads and coffee-house epigrams without 
number. One said— 


“Then stars and garters did appear 
Among the meaner rabble, 
To buy and sell, to see and hear 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 


“ The greatest ladies thither came, 
And plied in chariots daily, 
Or pawned their jewels for a sum 


‘ ; 2 i lley.” 
s colonists, and then only sanctioned their “iy ari tianhaeges ie 


nding one shipload of negroes every year; 
it even with this limitation great benefits 
sre anticipated, especially as the English 
ckoned that, if they were only allowed to 
ade at all, they could make the trade as ex- 
sive as they liked. The preparations were 
ny and the first vessel did not leave Eng- 
d till 1717 ; then the war with Spain, which 
ke out in the following year, made orderly 

merce with Chili and Peru impossible. 
But before this the South Sea stock-holders 
scovered that South Sea traffic was an un- 
portant part oftheir enterprise. From the 
st, the new company was in favor with the 
blic, and a busy trade was carried on in its 
ares. The Mississippi Company, started in 
wis in 1717, showed how this trade might 
augmented. The South Sea Company 
ered to increase its capital, and so be able 
lend £2,000,000 to the State, and the Bank 
England, stirred up to rivalry, made a 
nilar offer. A fierce war was carried on 
tween the Bank and the Company during 
bre than two years, and, in their efforts to 
tbid one another with the government and 
2 country, a turmoil of stock jobbing was 
gendered, which received no check from 
2 wretched failure of the Mississippi scheme 
1719. By the commencement of 1720 the 


The South Sea bubble was only the greatest 
among a crowd of great bubbles. The older 
companies shared in the brief show of imagin- 
ary prosperity. East India Stock, worth £100, 
rose to be worth £445 ; and African Stock, ad- 
vanced in value from £23 to £200. There is 
extant a list of nearly two hundred principal 
bubble companies started in this year of bub- 
bles, their nominal capital varying from £1,- 
000,000 to £10,000,000 apiece, and the total 
of the whole exceeding £300,000,000. “Any 
impadent impostor,” says the contemporary 
historian, ‘‘ whilst the delusion was at its 
height, needed only to hire a room at some 
coffee-house or other house near Exchange 
Alley for a few hours, and open a subscrip- 
tion-book for somewhat relative to commerce 
plantation, or some supposed invention, either’ 
hatched out of his own brain or else stolen 
from some of the many abortive projects of 
former times, having first advertised it in the 
newspapers of the preceding day, and he 
might in a few hours find subscribers for one 
or two millions, in some cases more, of im- 
aginary stock. Many of these very subscribers 
were far from believing those projects feasible. 
It was enough for their purpose that there 
would soon be a premium on the receipts for 
those subscriptions, when they generally got 
uth Sea stock had risen nearly two hundred|rid of them in the crowded alleys to others 
t cent. in value, and all that its holders de-| more credulous than themselves.” One com- 

sd was, by promises that could not possibly pany, with a capital of £3,000,000, was ‘for 
lized, to raise the value yet more, and insuring to all masters and mistresses the 
sell their shares at great profit. In this losses they may sustain by servants ;” another 

y succeeded for a time. The Company | was “for furnishing merchants and others 
phed over the Bank. In February, 1720,' with watches ;” a third, with a capital of £1,- 

z 


eel for perpetual mo- 
a fourth was for making salt water 


and breeding silkworms in Chelsea Park ;” 
and a sixth was designed “to-import a num- 
ber of large jackasses from Spain, in order to 
propagate a larger kind of mule in England”— 
as if there were not already jackasses enough 
in London. So preposterous were many of 
the genuine projects, that it is hard to say 
whether it was in jest or in earnest that an 
advertisement was issued announcing that 
“ata certain place, on Tuesday next, books 
will be optned for a subscription of £2,000,- 
000 for the invention of melting sawdust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal boards, 
without cracks or knots.” Another advertise- 
ment invited speculators to pay £2 as a de- 
posit on each of five thousand £100 shares in 
“a company for carrying on an undertaking 
of great advantage, but nobody to know what 
it is,” the remaining £98 for each share bein 
due in a month’s time, when the details of the 
scheme were to be published. The name of 
the promoter of this secret company was 
never known, but his advertisement drew so 
many adventurers on the appointed day that 
in less than six hours he had received a thou- 
sand deposits of £2 each. With that success 
he was satisfied. Instead of waiting for an- 
other day, in which his transparent fraud 
might be exposed, he pocketed the £2,000, 
and decamped the same night. 

The South Sea mania lasted a shorter time 
and had fewer victims in England than the 
Mississippi mania in France ; but it was great 
enough to prove a source of ruin to hundreds 
of thousands, and of serious national discredit. 
During eight months every coffee-house was a 
stock exchange, subject to no laws of honesty, 
and swayed by rampant folly; and the milli- 
ner’s shops were put to like uses by those 
ladies who could not stand the crush of the 
men’s meeting-places. 

Quarrels among the South Sea directors 
opened the eyes of the public, and the great 
bubble and all the lesser bubbles suddenly 
collapsed. arly in August, 1720, the South 
Sea shares were bought eagerly for £1,000 
apiece; late in September they could not be 
sold for £150. George I., then in Hanover, 
hurried back to England. Parliament made 
a searching inquiry into the state of affairs. 
Many ringleaders of the fraud were severely 
punished ; and efforts were made to lessen the 
misfortunes of those whom they had beguiled. 
In February, 1721, the chief culprit, Aislabie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
used his official position to inflate the bubble, 
was committed to the Tower of London, and 
a huge bonfire on Tower Hill showed him, on 
the first night of his captivity, what sort of 
vengeance the London mob would have been 
glad to execute on him and his accomplices. 
Great injury was done to multitudes, and the 
commerce of the country was crippled during 
many years.—Bourne. 


How much we are called to suffer as well 
as do—the will of God. When I have bid one 
of my children sit down quietly and remain 
silent during my pleasure, 1 enjoin him a 
much more difficult task than the most active 
service; and yet 1 expected it to be done be- 
cause I ordered it. How is it, that I have 
not yet learned to sit still when I am bid.— 
Cecil. 
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For “The Friend.’ 
Although the following was written for 
those whose modes of worship differ materi- 
ally from that of Friends, yet the latter may 
take some useful hints from it, and profit from 
them. 
“LONG PRAYERS NOT MOST BENEFICIAL. 


The Saviour said, When ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions; which is often neglected, par- 
ticularly in prayer after sermons at funerals, 
when the bereft family are remembered. Cer- 
tain passages are sometimes gone over four 
or five times which might be summed up so 
that one or two repetitions would be prefer- 
able, and answer every purpose, save time, 
and not weary the congregation. It is also 
often the case in regular church service while 
in the act of prayer to step from prayer to an 
admonition, and thus speaking to the congre- 
gation instead of prayer, thereby taking up 
much time, weary the people, and cause them 
to speak unfavorable of us. 

It is true all conditions of men should be 
remembered in our prayers; but we should 
try and sum them up in as few words as pos- 
sible, and remember that the Saviour said, 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him. The reason of 
writing the above is because we now and then 
hear it said, and not without truth, O, he 
takes up too much time in prayer, forgets 
himself, and falls into preaching. This should 
be avoided as much as possible. I am not 
speaking of any certain individual, but mean 
all. 

May God pardon all our shortcomings, 
grant us mercy, and receive us in grace for 
Jesus’ sake.”—FH rom the Herald of Truth. 


Use of Tobacco.—Tobacco belongs to the 
class of narcotic and exciting substances, and 
has no food value. Stimulation means ab- 
stracted, not added force. It involves the 
narcotic paralysis of a portion of the func- 
tions, the activity of which is essential to 
healthy life. It will be said that tobacco 
soothes and cheers the weary toiler, and so- 
laces the overworked brain. Such may be 
its momentary effects, but the sequel cannot 
be ignored. All such expedients are falla- 
cious. When a certain amount of brain-work 
or handwork has been performed, nature must 
have space to recuperate, and all devices for 
escaping from this necessity will fail. Itisa 
bad policy to set the house on fire to warm 
our hands by the blaze. Let it, then, be clearly 
understood that the temporary excitement 
produced by tobacco is gained by the destruc- 
tion of vital force, that it contains absolutely 
nothing which can be of use to the tissues of 
the body. Tobacco adds no potential strength 
to the human frame. It may spur a wearied 
brain or feeble arm to undue exertion for a 
short time, but its work is destructive, not 
constructive. It cannot add one molecule to 
the plasm out of which our bodies are daily 
built up. On the contrary it exerts on it a 
most deleterious influence. It does notsupply, 
but diminishes, vital force. It has been denied 
that tobacco leads to organic diseases, but the 
evidence is very strong the other way, and it 
would be very remarkable if continued func- 
tional derangement did not ultimately lead 
to chronic derangement of the organs; that 
it causes functional disturbance, no onedreams 
of denying; indeed, it has been remarked that 
no habitual smoker can be said to have a 
day’s perfect health.— Popular Sci. Monthly. 


Selected. 
SHINING STARS. 


Shine, ye stars of heaven, 
On a world of pain! 

See old Time destroying 
All our hoarded grain ; 

All our sweetest flowers, 
Every stately shrine, 

All our hard-earned glory, 
Every dream divine! 


Shine, ye stars of heaven, 
On the rolling years ! 
See how Time, consoling, 
Dries the saddest tears ; 
Bids the darkest storm-clouds 
Pass in gentle rain, 
While uprise in glory 
Flowers and dreams again ! 
Adelaide A. Proctor. 


Selected. 


SPEAK NO ILL. 


Nay, speak no ill; a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And, oh, to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind; 
For oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus a kinder plan ; 
For if but little good we’ve known, 
Let’s speak of all the good we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide, 
Would fain another’s fault efface: 
How can it please our human pride 
To prove humanity but base? 
No! let it reach,a higher mode, 
A nobler estimate of man: 
Be earnest in the search of good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill, but lenient be 
To others’ feelings as your own; 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing flood ; 
No lip can tell how brief the stay : 
Be earnest in the search of good, 
And speak of all the best we may. 
Living Words. 
Probably the oldest timber in the world 
which has been subjected to the use of man, 
is that which is found in the ancient temples 
of Egypt. It is found in connection with 
stone work which is known to be at least four 
thousand years old. This wood, and the only 
wood used in the construction of the temple, 
is in the form of ties, holding the end of one 
stone to another in its upper surfave. When 
two blocks were laid in place, then it appears 
that an excavation about an inch deep was 
made in each block, into which an hour-glass 
shaped tie was driven. It is therefore very 
difficult to force any stone from its position. 
The ties appear to have been the tamarisk, 
or shittim wood, of which the ark was con- 
structed, a sacred tree in ancient Egypt, and 
now very rarely found in the valley of the 
Nile. These dovetailed ties are just as sound 
now as on the day of their insertion. Al- 
though fuel is extremely scarce in that coun- 


try, these bits of wood are not large enough | 


to make it an object with Arabs to heave off 
layer after layer of heavy stone for so small a 
prize. Had they been of bronze, half the old 
temples would have been destroyed ages ago, 
so precious would they have been for various 
purposes.—L. Post. 


Do not err, my beloved brethren, “for the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” It is easy to lash vice with an un- 
sparing hand, and to speak severe and cutting 
things against delinquents; but I question 
much, if a single soul was ever yet thus driven 
into the fold of the good Shepherd. 


Fog-Signals.—Prof. Joseph Henry, ct 
man of a committee on fog-signals, has ¢ 
municated a number of interesting obse 
tions made by him on the phenomena of so 
as relating to the subject in hand. Instt 
ing the subject of fog-signals it becom¢ 
question of importance to ascertain whet 
waves of sound, like those of light, are 
sorbed or stifled by fog. On this point 
servers disagree; and to settle this point « 
nitely, the assistance of the pilots of the b 
running between Boston, and St. John, } 
Brunswick, has been secured, and they h 
promised to note the actual distance of a b 
from a given fog-signal when the sound is { 
heard on approaching, and again when i 
lost on receding from it. Professor He 
considers it highly probable that fog ¢ 
somewhat diminish the penetrating powe 
sound, but only to an exceedingly minute 
gree. Among the principal causes of 
diminution in this penetrating power are e 
merated, the varying density of the atu 
phere, the direction of the wind, and the 
flection of the sound wave from the neighbor 
objects, such as hill-sides, forests, houses, 
According to General Duane, it appears t 
although a reflector, in the focus of whic 
steam-whistle or ordinary bell is placed, 
flects the sound a short distance, it produ 
little or no effect at the distance of twe 
three miles. In the case of signals that w 
sounded at the side of a bank with a la 
house directly in the rear, the roof of wh 
would tend to deflect the sound forwar 
was shown that this sound shadow 
at the distance of a mile and a 
miles, and that at the dist e 
the sound was quite loud. he fog-sign 
have frequently been heard at the distanc« 
twenty miles, and as frequently cannot. 
heard at the distance of two miles, and 
with no perceptible difference in the state of 
atmosphere. This case, although quite ab 
mal, seems to be sufficiently well authentica 
to justify its publication under the autho 
of the Lighthouse Board. The instrume 
employed as fog-signals by this Board 
mainly three, all constructed on a princi 
of resounding cavities, in which the air is 
sounding body. These instruments are, fi 
the reed trumpet, the air being condensed 
a caloric engine: second, the siren tram 
the revolving disk, being driven by ste 
from a high-pressure boiler; third, the 
dinary locomotive whistle, blown by ste 
from a high-pressure body.—Harper’s Mc 
zine. 
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For “ The Frie 
Hints upon the Influence of the Spirit of Trut 
the near prospect of Judgment and Eternity, 
a letter from her Mother; from a Memoi 
Deborah Backhouse. ; 


Solemn are the admonitions of the apos 
“Tf judgment first begin at us, what must 
end be of them that obey not the gosp 
God? And if the righteous scarcely be sa 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
pear?” As a deduction from which, W. P: 
in his “No Cross No Crown,” says, “ The 
righteous must have a trial for it.” W 
we consider the majesty of that Almi, 
Power which created us for the purpo 
His own glory; the blind, sin-prone, and 
condition which we alike inherited by the 
the richness and greatness, and unspe 
value of the price paid for us, whereby “a 


ee ee 
———— OO eS 


lliving way” is consecrated for us through 
. Redeemer’s flesh; the sanctifying authori- 
and power of the Holy Spirit, or the Light 
Christ manifested in the heart, to teach us 
things, bring all things needful to our re- 


mbrance, and to guide into all truth ; and|cessity of a daily attention to the dictates of 


n the truth that at the awful assize, God 
| be no respecter of persons, but that each 
levery must reap what they sow, and all 
ts and names be embraced in two classes, 
wise and the foolish, “him that serveth 
dj, and him that serveth him not:” it be- 
nes a matter the most serious and moment- 
that can claim our attention, whether we 
re yielded obedience to the light of the 
rd Jesus, which, says George Fox, is the 
t step to peace; whether we have known 
gment to-pass upon the transgressing na- 
3, through submission to the Saviour’s one 
ing baptism—the washing of regeneration 
‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost; whether 
have experienced repentance from dead 
ks to serve the living God; and whether, 
h Peter, we have been experimental wit- 
ses of Christ’s words, ‘‘ If I wash thee not, 
u hast no part with me:” whose coming 
) is represented to be “ like a refiner’s fire, 
like fuller’s soap.” 
‘his way, or these requisitions may seem 
d and repulsive to flesh and blood; as well 
to those captivated by fleshly lusts and 
etions; and may no less be striven against, 
ot turned from by those who would have 
sasy way to peace and heaven; saying in| 
“tito the seers, See not ; and to the pro- 
7ophesy not unto us right things; 
_%ysmooth things, prophesy de- 
ne, nevertheless, must 
a | which is written: “There is a 
1 which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
ure’s eye hath not seen,” &. Which ever 
ight and narrow path, none can see, or 
w, or understand, neither walk in, except 
se who have submitted themselves to the 
jour, and having felt that they are “wretch- 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
ed,” in their natural, unrenewed state, are 
aged to buy of Him ‘gold tried in the 
” and white raiment,” and the eye-salve 
he kingdom that they may be rich, and 
hed upon, and enabled to see of the things 
; belong to their peace. Christ Jesus be- 
e the author of eternal salvation to all 
i that obey Him ; and these are they who 
» His yoke upon them and learn of Him 


) was meek and low of heart, unto His 
hangable kingdom of rest and unfailing 


his was no doubt the experience of the) 
ious subject of the Memoir now being ex- 
ted from. She was brought to feel that 
was nothing, and could do nothing for the 
se of her Lord and Master,—such was her 
¢ of her own sinful and lost estate,—with- 
that submission to His convicting, teach- 
all-sufficient grace, which He declared to 


apostle is made perfect in our weakness. 
eby and through His continued help and 
sing, who is the resurrection and the life, 
er strong in the Lord and in the 
er of His might; and qualified not only to 
ver her anointed head in the assemblies 

people, but to comprehend and faith- 
4 stand for the doctrines and testimonies 
Tuth as committed to ustouphold. And 
ave no doubt, that when the messenger 
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the end of her faith, even the salvation of her 
soul. 

The Memoir states that she extended suit- 
able advice to the young woman who had the 
care of her children ; reminding her of the ne- 


the Spirit of Truth in her own heart, as the 
only means of preparation for rightly doing her 
part, in watching over and instructing them. 
She then had these dear little lambs brought 
in, kissed them, and took an affectionate leave 
of them ; calmly enquiring of the elder, if she 
knew that dear mother was going to leave 
her; and expressing a hope that she would be 
a good girl, and mind what her dear father 
said; and then she would be very comfortable 
and happy. She then, in an affecting man- 
ner, commended them to Divine protection 
and regard; and to the care of those with 
whom they were left. 

She again adverted to the important station 
of parents; saying, she had never felt it so 
weightily before ; that much, very much, de- 
pended upon their endeavors to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord, setting them 
a good example ; and not only closely watch- 
ing over their minds, but checking and re- 
straining them, in every thing that would have 
a tendency to injure their minds, or to lead 
them from the simplicity of the Truth. 

She mentioned, with humble gratitude, the 
care of her own dear mother; and how re- 
markably it had been blessed to all her family, 
and had been a means of great preservation 
to herself; she having had strong inclinations 
toward many things of a wrong tendency, 
which would have led her from the Truth: 
adding, that she considered the care, counsel 
and restraint of her dear parent, had been an 
unspeakable favor to her, and a great help in 
turning her to the right way. She appealed 
to her sisters, who stood by, saying: “My 
precious sisters can, I know, add their testi- 
mony to her excellent example, watchful con- 
cern, and prayers on our behalf; and that she 
desired for us heavenly riches, far before any 
thing of a worldly nature.” 

In an addendum to this little Memoir, we 
have an extract from a letter of her mother, 
Elizabeth Lowe, to D. B. when about fifteen 
years of age, while on a visit to some of her 
relations. Its precepts savor of old fashioned 
religious experience, and old fashioned Qua- 
kerism. It is as follows :— 

“ My dear Deborah,—As thou art now sepa- 
rated from me, I have several times thought 
I would take up my pen, and express to thee 
the anxious solicitude I feel, that thou mayest 
now, in early life, seek to know the inward 
revelation of Christ ; who assuredly is nigh to 
teach thee, if thou art but attentive to his 
voice; and who is a swift witness against all 
kinds of evil, well knowing the most secret 
recesses of our hearts ; therefore, my beloved 
child, be attentive to all his reproofs, and re- 
member for thy encouragement, that ‘the re- 
proofs of instruction are the way to life; 
which means endless life. 

I now remember, when young, feeling re- 
morse for offences committed; and it came 
with consolation into my mind: ‘ There is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance ;’ and as we have ‘all 
sinned and fallen short of the glory of God,’ 
so all must know a repenting and forsaking 
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The words of the woman of Samaria are 
illustrative of the inward workings of Christ 
in the heart, when she expresses herself on 
this wise: ‘ He told me all that ever I did; is 
not this the Christ?’ so does the revelations 
of his Spirit in our hearts, bring before us all 
our wrong thoughts and actions; and as there 
is a giving way to this Reprover, it also gives 
power to forsake and overcome every thing 
that is wrong. Now my dearly beloved child, 
this is worth attending to, therefore do not 
put it off; for an early sacrifice is acceptable 
to the Almighty. I do long that thou mayest 
seek the Lord for thy portion ; for though He 
may appear first as a Reprover, yet as thou 
submittest to his chastening power, He will 
afterwards afford thee a degree of that peace, 
which self-gratification can never give. 

My pen is not equal to set forth the desire 
I feel, that thou mayest seek to know and be 
acquainted with, this inward principle of Light 
and Life, now in early youth; that thou 
mayest be taught thereby, and enabled to take 
up thy cross and follow Christ; which is the 
only way, remember, to be his disciple, and 
thereby, at last, to be made an inheritor of 
that kingdom, whereinto nothing that is im- 
pure or unholy can ever enter. It is nota 
day to look out at the example of others; 
therefore, I entreat thee, turn thy attention 
inward, and wait in our religious meetings, to 
feel the actuating of this inward principle 
which will teach thee what to do or leave un- 
done; and as thou becomest obedient thereto, 
thou wilt be taught by little and little, and have 
to acknowledge, in the secret of thy beart, 
that the ways of the Lord are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all his paths peace; for by this means, 
his yoke will become easy and his burden 
light. Thy very affectionate mother, 

E. Lowe.” 


(To be concluded.) 


The Voracity of Insect Life. 

Some interesting information relating to 
the ravages of insects was given, says the 
London Times, by C. O. Groom Napier to the 
House of Common’s Committee, of last ses- 
sion, on the protection of wild birds. In 1782 
the caterpillars of the brown tail moth were 
so numeroys as to defoliate the trees of a very 
large part of the south of England. The 
alarm was so great that public prayers were 
offered in the churches that the calamity 
might be stayed. The poor were paid one 
shilling per bushel for collecting caterpillars’ 
webs, to be burned under the mspection of 
the overseers of the parish; and four score 
bushels were collected daily in some parishes. 
The brown tail moth is a beautiful little white 
insect, about an inch in expanse of wings. C. 
Napier noticed that in 1853 it defoliated about 
twenty feet of a hedge near Parkstone, Poole, 
and in 1855 the. caterpillars riddled and de- 
prived of their leaves two plum trees in his 
garden at Lewes, one of which died. The 
caterpillar of the gamma moth is one of the 
most injurious to garden plants. It princi- 
pally feeds at night, and concealing itself by 
day, isunperceived. The gamma moth over- 
‘ran France about a century ago, and devour- 
ed a very large proportion of the crops, but, 
fortunately, the corn was not attacked. The 
antler moth is sometimes extremely destruc- 
tive to grass crops. C. Napier once saw mil- 
lions of these on the Wrekin, and in the fol- 


ath came, she had her loins so girt and of evil, be it of what kind it may, before there lowing summer the grass of that mountain 


burning as to be ready; and received 


can be a full acceptance into his favor. 


was in a miserable state. The lackey moth 
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is very destructive to filbert plantations, 
cherry orchards and other tree plantations. 
The buff tip. the cabbage moth and the small 
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would be the means of saving millions of|enough to attend to, and are humbled u 
pounds’ worth of valuable food every year.|a sense of the surrounding dangers, and 


He says that in the United States the im- 


ermines are very destructive to the leaves of|portance of this subject is felt, and almost 


fruit trees and garden shrubs. 

But, on the other hand, the benefits derived 
from the labor of some insects should not be 
overlooked; some species feed only on nox- 
ious weeds, and others prey on still more 
noxious insects. One of the greatest friends 
of the agriculturist is the family of the ich- 
neumon flies, which lay their eggs in bodies 
of living caterpillars, in which they are hatch- 
ed, thus destroying them ; although the cater- 
pillar, after being “ichneumon,” has still a 
voracious appetite. The caterpillars which 
feed on the cabbage eat twice their weight in 
a day; the larve of some of the fleck flies eat 
a much larger proportion than this. The 
productive powers of insects vary very much. 
Some lay only two eggs; others, such as the 
white ant, 40,000,000, laying them at the rate 
of sixty aminute. The queen of the hive bee 
is capable of laying 50,000 in a season; the 
female wasp 30,000. The majority of insects, 
however, lay but about one hundred; in gen- 
eral, the larger the insect the fewer eggs it 
lays. Most insects have two generations in 
the year; some have twenty; others take seven 
years from the time the egg is laid until their 
death in a perfect state. But probably not 
above five per cent. of the eggs laid become 
perfect insects. 

Of its kind the daddy-long-legs is one of the 
most destructive, especially in France. It 
feeds on the roots of grass, and C. Napier, in 
1859, noticed meadows in La Manche devas- 
tated by it. The starling is a bird most use- 
fal in destroying these larve, and those of the 
horse and cattle flies.. The orthopterous in- 
sects, of which the locust, grasshopper and 
cockchafer are examples, are very destructive. 
The numerous species of grasshoppers lessen 
the amount of our grass crops. Locusts are 
seldom found in England now in sufficient 
numbers to do any damage, but they have 
done considerable damage here in former 
generations. Their greatest enemies are the 
starling and the rose-colored pastor, which 
follow them in flocks and decapitate them by 
hundreds. The beetles are immensely nu- 
merous, as regards species. In 1574 the cock- 
chafers gathered in such numbers on the 
banks of the Severn as to prevent the work- 
ing of the watermills. 

On another occasion, in Galway, they form- 
ed a black cloud that darkened the sky for 
the distance of a league, and destroyed the 
vegetation so completely that summer seemed 
turned into winter. They made a noise resem- 
bling the sawing of wood. The people threat 
ened with famine, were obliged to devour 
them. In 1804 they were alarmingly numer- 
ous in Switzerland. The female lays about 
thirty eggs; in six weeks they are hatched. 
They live from three to four years in the 
larve state. The first year they do not doa 
great amount of damage ; but in the second 
they attack the roots of all plants within their 
reach. They often ruin the crops of corn, 
lucerne, strawberries, and various plants on 
which man depends forfood. Our insectivor- 
ous birds are diligent in destroying the larve 
of insects, but they wili not do all that is re- 
quired ; hand labor is also needed. 

C. Napier is of opinion that the extensive 
diffusion of information on the habits and 
means of destroying our more noxious insects 


every State has a government entomologist, 
whose business it is to make inspections and 
reports of the ravages of insects, and show 
the remedy. In France, government returns 
were published, from which it appeared that 
the damage done in Normandy by the cock- 
chafer alone, amounted to 25,000,000 francs. 
A law was passed in France a few years since 
for the protection of birds. Not, however, 
that all birds are to be welcomed; the sparrow 
does more harm than good, by feeding so 
much on green crops, and the wood pigeon 
does much mischief. But, on the whole, C. 
Napier is certain birds do a great deal more 
good than harm.— Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 293.) 

The next letter of J. Heald’s to his Philadel- 
phia friend, was written 4th mo., 1824, at a 
time when the exercised members of our So- 
ciety in these parts, were brought into much 
trouble by the unsettlement and disunity 
which preceded the separation of 1827. The 
humility and inwardness of mind which he 
advises, are needed now as well as then. 
following passages are extracted from it. Af- 
ter alluding to the unsettled state of Society, 
he says: - 

“How good would it be, if due heed had 
been given to the principle of our profession ; 
how certainly it would lead into a quiet reli- 
ance on the all-sufficiency thereof. There 
would be enough found to do in an humble, 
attentive, watchful state of mind, to shun the 
snare of a crafty adversary, and fulfil required 
services in such a manner as not to do too 
much, nor yet too little. Those who have 
honestly endeavored to fulfil their duty, if it 
has fared with them as it has with me, I think 
must know, that though they have intended 


to be watchfal and obedient, yet for want of|plain it away.’ To me the idea abounds 
a more devoted, humble care [they] have felt|folly, and, I suppose, the supporters of i 


secret compunctions for doing more than 
should have been done at one time, and the 
like for doing less than should have been done 
at another time. 
not many, by trusting too much to the powers 
of human reason, have left the safe guide, and 
attempted to fathom that which to them was 
unfathomable, and whatever they might have 
been enabled to comprehend, had they been 
faithful in their own proper places, laboring 
carefully in that they knew. It undoubtedly 
requires great care in such as go into great 
depths, even where they are rightly led ; and 
how very humbling will it be to them, and 
how fearful will they be of being exalted. 
Witness Paul’s petitions for preservation when 
through the abundance of revelations, he fear- 
ed being exalted above measure, and thrice 
interceded that it might depart from him. 
But how readily some can enter into abstruse 
difficulties, and attempt to comprehend much, 
so that they may pass for wise, while they 
overlook or neglect that they do (or might) 
know, and would profit by doing. To keepa 
single eye to the safe guide, I think to be the 
great principle of our profession, or, it is keep- 


ing to our great and high profession to singly |belong to us and to our children. 


The 


I greatly fear that some, if|little, if only what they completely com 


thereby induced to greater care and wa 
fulness. As this tends to their safety, 
tends to deepen them in true religion, w 
those who leave the guide, become vain in ¢ 
imaginations, losing the sense which t 
perbaps once had, their hearts become h 
ened and their understandings darkened 
each one had been carefully (and wit 
much care as was their duty to take) att 
ing to the light of Christ in the heart, w 
not his grace have been sufficient to have 
served them, even all those that gave dili 
heed thereunto, so that none would or ¢ 
bave been able to pluck them out of his b 
What tremendous calamities come on u 
cause of our carelessness, which so evide 
amount to contempt of his great mercies 
offered benefits. ‘What could have 

done more to my vineyard that I have 
done init.’ But as I am not induced tot 
that He hath cast away his people, buts 
them to be proved, I expect bright and 
able characters to rise up amidst this g 
gloom, that has so far extended and sp 
abroad, who under such fall proof of hor 
hearted sincerity, will stand to, and hold 
sound integrity in faith and practice ; 
thus prepared will stand as on Mount Z 
with the harps of God in their hands, 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb, say 
great and marvellous are thy works, I 
God Almighty; just and true are all thy w 
thou King of saints, &c.” 


“ Fairfield, Columbiana Cou 
Oth 


Beloved friend, Ber - a 
ceptable letter of 5th mor7t eived 
it seemed strange to me when I read 
that a number of our members have laid d 
this position, to wit: ‘That they are not bq 
to believe what they cannot compreh 
And as they cannot comprehend how 
Divine and buman nature could be unite 
our blessed Redeemer, ‘they endeavor te 


lieve many (I was about to say a thous 
things, which they do not nor cannot con 
hend, and I think they will soon believe 


hend is believed by them. I suppose ag 
that each one of these have been hum 
brought into tenderness, and they have 
love, Divine love, with its soft influence sp 
over their minds, and for a time they weref 
with it; and it was first to the individu 
afterward was felt to extend to near and 
connections and acquaintances, but sto 
not there, it reached to every land, to a 
human family ; it was incomprehensib 
goodness, as well as greatness; and 

these feelings prevailed, the desire to com 
hend everything was absent, but the con 
ance of the favored enjoyment, or the ren 
of it again would be more interesting 
the ability tocomprehend. I think the g 
tle said, ‘Contend earnestly for the faith 
delivered to the saints.’ This, I think, 
be done without a continual prying into & 
thing, and seeking and studying to finé 
and comprehend every thing; secret 
belong to God; but those that are Fis 

0 


! 
! 
follow our safe inward guide: this leads into| what is our duty to do, and to seek fora D 


quietness and stillness, not into bustles and/|to do it, seems to be sufficient, if we are fai 
confusion. Those who keep to this guide find | to do when we do know and have ability te 
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n; and if in the openings and unfolding of|/all the inward conflicts and outward trials The Temple and the Pyramids, 
ine counsel more than we-have known, is|that may attend my steps, may I look to and| Few persons have adequate ideas of the 
sented to our view, we then can compre-|rely upon Divine assistance and support ; and|massive grandeur of the Temple at Jerusalem 
d more; but at last it is very little we do|for daily favors and preservation, may I be|The great pyramid of Egypt has been famed 
w. enabled to return daily praise and thanks-|for its magnitude in all the world; but the 
fb was an account that was grateful to me|/givings. But still how humbling the conside- temple has been supposed to be specially note- 
ear, that your Yearly Meeting was a sea-|ration, that the return is so small, and the|worthy for its sanctity and itsancient splendor 
of favor. I may say of Ohio Yearly Meet-|blessing great; and yet with what marks of|rather than for the magnitude of its fabric. 
that a solemn feeling attended each sit-|attention is He graciously pleased to accept} One reason for this is found in the fact that 
. I hope that blessing and glory and|the poor suppliant’s little tribute. the pyramids, standing amid the barren sands 
or was and is ascribed to the Head of the] Before I conclude, I wish to be remembered | of Gheezeh, have been open and accessible to 
rch for the unmerited favor. in love to Elizabeth Robson and Jane Bettle,|all, while the superstructure of the temple was 
, may afford thee or thine some satisfac-|if it can be easily done. So long separated, long ago demolished, so that, as Christ pre- 
to hear, that I went on a visit to the|andso fardistant from domestic ties, detained, |dicted, of all those “ goodly stones,” not one 
tings and families of Friends in Marlbo-|not to gain an earthly crown, but to yield] was “ left upon another that was not thrown 
th Monthly Meeting, a few months ago./obedience unto her Lord and Master’s call.|down ;” and the vast substructure, buried be- 
‘as attended with more difficulty for me|While some can scarce spare two or three|neath the ruins of ages, has been crowned by 
et about than in time past; but in such a| hours in a week to devote to their great Cre-|a Mohammedan mosque, and jealously guard- 
ber of opportunities, so many lively ten-|ator’s service, Elizabeth devotes whole years.|/ed by fanatical Moslems, who have excluded 
hg seasons, and so few dull and dry ones,| My love to thee, thy wife and family. T. W.|sight-seers and investigators from its sacred 
ve not before been favored to witness; but|/has forsaken his friends and gone from our|precincts. 
lieve that the extension of favor was for|Society, but not to another—he is disowned—| Within a few past years, they have relaxed 
people’s sake, not mine. In thé course of| what a pity. somewhat the rigor of their exclusiveness, and 
exercise, I saw Charity Rotch at her late I remain thy friend, opportunity has been afforded for explora- 
ling, less than three weeks before her tions, excavations and researches, which have 
bh ; we had as solid an opportunity here as, shed great light upon the original confines of 
aps, we had at any place; she was sitting the sacred edifice. Says the Hdinburgh Re- 
he side of a place she had to lay and rest view :— 

uring the time we were there, a feeling of The skill, the art, the mighty toil that has 
nnity attended, that evinced to me that been devoted to the adornment and to the de- 
was divinely cared for. She labored coration of this most ancient place of worship, 
r (as she expressed it) a complication of has been of extraordinary magnitude. The 
plaints. I parted with her as not expect- grandest legacy of Egyptian antiquity, the 
o see her face again. I hope she is gone great pyramid, demanded, indeed, a greater 
amount of naked human labor; but in Moriah 
there is a compulsion of the features of Nature 
herself to the service of the builder. In act- 
ual bulk the great pyramid is to the temple 
rock as five to nine, if we descend but as far 
as the sills of the five double gates of the 
mountain of the house. If we carry the com- 
parison down to a level at which the lowest 
foundation of the walls is inlaid in the rock 
at the angles of the inclosure, the bulk is three 
times that of the great pyramid. The cubic 
contents of the mason’s work may not amount 
to a tenth part of that piled up by Souphis. 
But the hills have been honeycombed with 
chambers and galleries, and the declining 
part to the south covered with vaults and 
arches to which Gheezeh can show no paral- 
lel. No merely artificial structure could have 
so successfully resisted the resolute efforts of 
the two greatest military nations of the an- 
cient world to destroy its existence and oblit- 
erate its memory. No other monument, long 
surviving the era of Asiatic and Italian power, 
van ever, like the noble sanctuary, mark by 
its very ruins the successive periods of its 
glory and fall. 

If we regard not so much the evidence of 
the labor devoted to the work of the temple 
as the effect produced on the mind by its ap- 
parent magnitude, we may then suggest the 
following comparisons: The length of the 


Joun Heap.” 
The account of his closing days, appended 
to his journal, speaks of a decline in John 
Heald’s health about this time, and also of a 
nervous affection in his right hand, which 
discouraged him from keeping further me- 
moranda, though his life was prolonged for 
several years. He passed through a severe 
illness in 1829, and when attacked by it in the 
Third month of that year, he spoke of the 
large number of Friends in different parts, 
whom he was acquainted with and loved, and 
the desire he felt that they might know on 
what foundation he was endeavoring to stand; 
mpathize with them and|he left for their benefit this testimony : 
. Health is a precious gift—a blessing—| _ “ I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ in all 
He that gave taketh away, and, I have|His offices, who was conceived by the Holy 
ht, He sometimes gives a better in its|Ghost, born of the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
2—better than He took away. His mer-{suffered death under Pontius Pilate, without 
are manifold. the gates of Jerusalem, for the sins of all 
seems that Mary Hughes is now left fath-| mankind, and rose again for our justification. 
s and motherless, except Him who is a/I have gone through many close trials and 
er to the fatherless and a Judge of the|exercises that I might have avoided, but to 
w. Thy account that she is doing pretty|gain His favor, and I believe at this solemn 
was pleasing to me. I have often felt a] moment, that nothing but His mercy will save 
interested feeling for her, because I be-|me. I believe that those who have gone from 
she submitted to bear the cross in her| Friends with the separatists, have gone wrong, 
; may she be worthy to be among them and I hope some of them will be favored to 
no good thing will be withheld from. If|return. I believe my sins have gone before- 
‘could be conveyed from me to thee, thy | hand to judgment, and [1] hope to be received 
and children, with as much sweetness as|into the regions of bliss with Abraham, Isaac 
ve sometimes felt it come to me, it would|and Jacob in Heaven, and I believe my Sa- 
my desire. Farewell. viour will never forsake me for one moment, 
_ I remain thy friend, but will permit me to join the heavenly host 
in singing praises to God and the Lamb for 
ever and ever.” 
(To be concluded.) 


e thy account concerning thy wife 
Mary, that they are more weakly 
= of the fever or sickness 


Joun HEALD. 
el Woolman was at James Boulton’s, and 
one on his way near an hour when | 

here; I now expect to send this in care 
raham Warrington, who intends going 
iladelphia and Jersey soon after this 
20th of 11th mo., 1824. a sige 
‘a letter written in the 12th mo. of 1826, 
Heald speaks of the infirmities of' ad- 
ing years, and also of the excitement 
t canals and turnpike roads, which then 
tiled in his section of country. He ap- 
ito have been somewhat disturbed by the 
pads which these public improvements 
on him for money, which he could but 
afford to spare. His letter then con- 


God often touches our best comforts and 
calls for that which we most love, and are 
least willing to part with, not that He always 
takes it utterly away, but to prove the soul’s|eastern wall of the sanctuary is rather more 
integrity, to caution us from excesses, and|than double that of one side of the pyramid. 
that we may remember Him the Author of|Its height, from the foundation rock at the 
those blessings we possess, and live loose to|south, and near the northern angles, was 
them. I speak my experience: the way to|nearly one-third of that of the Egyptian struc- 
keep our enjoyments is to resign them, and|ture. If to this great height of one hundred 
though that be hard, it is sweet to see them re-|and fifty-two feet of solid wall, be added the 
turned, as Isaac was to his father, with more |descent of one hundred and forty-four feet to 
love and blessing than before. O stupid world! |the bed of the Kedron, and the further eleva- 
3 O worldly Christians! not only strangers but|tion of one hundred and sixty feet attained 

seems to be of but little avail to let}enemies to this excellent faith! and whilst so|by the pinnacle of the temple porch, we have 
rt be troubled. One thing is need-|}you can never know the reward of it.—JVo a total height of four hundred and twenty-six 
ugh all the varied changes. Through: Cross No Crown, feet, which is only fifty-nine feet less than 


we 
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that of the great pyramid. The area of the 
face of the eastern wall is more than double 
that of one side of the pyramid. Thus the 
magnitude of the noble sanctuary of Jeru- 
salem far exceeded that of any other temple 
in the world. Two amphitheatres of the size 
of the coliseum would have stood within its 
colossal girdle, and left room to spare. The 
coliseum is said to have seated eighty-seven 
thousand spectators, and accommodated twen- 
ty-three thousand more in its arena and pas- 
sages. For such a number to have been 
crammed within its circle, the space of each 
person must have been limited to seventeen 
by twenty inches. Allowing two cubits or 
forty-two inches each way, or four square 
cubits for each worshipper.in the temple, the 
sanctuary would have contained thirty thou- 
sand persons, and in the priest’s court and the 
great court and cloisters, there would have 
been room enough to make the total reach 
more than two hundred and ten thousand 
persons, who might have found entrance into 
the courts of the Lord.—The Christian. 
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FIFTH MONTH 9, 1874. 


We know not at whom the essay by “A 
Young Member” in northern New York is 
aimed, but we apprehend it does not apply to 
any within the range of our readers, and as it 
does not savor as much of a christian spirit as 
the subject demands, we think it better to 
omit its publication. 


The obituary notice of Addison Carter ap- 
pears to be unfinished. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The steamship Faraday, with the new 
direct Atlantic cable, will sailin about ten days for New 
Hampshire. The cable will be landed in Ireland at a 
point fifteen miles south of Valentia. 

The Bank of England rate of interest has been ad- 
vanced from 33 to 4 per cent. The bullion in the bank 
had decreased £584,000 in the week preceding the ad- 
vance. 

In many parts of England the agricultural laborers 
are becoming dissatisfied with their condition, and are 
about emigrating to Canada and the United States. They 
allege that their wages are in general so small as to 
afford only the most meagre subsistetice for themselves 
and families. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 3d says: The Emperor of 
Russia and the Grand Dukes Alexis and Constantine, 
have arrived here en route for England. 

The House of Commons will take a recess from 5th 
mo. 12th to 6th mo. 15th. 

Steerage passengers are now carried from Liverpool 
to New York for fifteen dollars. 

A great strike of miners in Durham Collieries is in 
progress. It is estimated that 50,000 men are out of 
employment thereby. 

London, 4th mo. 4th.—Consols 93, 
1867, 109}; do. 5 per cents, 104}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8} a 8d. ; Orleans, 82d. 
a 83d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

Intelligence has reached Constantinople that a famine 
prevails in Asia Minor, and that many persons are 
starving. It is stated that in the town of Angora alone 
one handred deaths occur daily from starvation. The 
River Tigris is again swollen by heavy rains, and 
further floods are apprehended. 

A dispatch from Atcheen dated 4th mo. 25th, says: 
In the battle of April 11th, eight thousand natives made 
a general attack on the Dutch positions, but were un- 
successful at all points. On the 16th they attempted to 
carry the works at Kraton by assault, but were repulsed 
with heavy loss. All the Dutch forces, with the excep- 
tion of a garrison of 2500 men in the Kraton, will re- 
turn to Java immediately. 

Madrid dispatches state that fighting was resumed 


U. S. sixes, 


before Bilboa on the 29th ult., and that some advanced} The United States have seventy-five thousand : 


positions of the Carlists had been taken by the Repub- 
licans. Later advices report further successes of the 
government forces, compelling the Carlists to retreat 
from. before Bilboa. A decree has been issued in 
Madrid calling for a levy of all persons liable to mili- 
tary service, and over nineteen years of age. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 4th announces that Mar- 
shal Serrano entered Bilboa on the 2d inst. Small de- 
tached parties of Carlists were surrendering in hope of 
receiving amnesty, but the main body of their forces 
had retreated toward the Pyrenees. The inhabitants 


of magnetic telegraph in use. Russia has thirty 
thousand, Germany twenty-six thousand, Great Br 
and Ireland twenty-four thousand, and France tw 
three thousand miles. 

Several sailing vessels arrived at Chicago on tl 
inst., and the Straits of Mackinaw are supposed 
open for the season. The Erie canal is open thr 
its entire length. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury has directe 
sale of $5,000,000 in gold during the Fifth month 

The steamer Vasco de Gama, which arrived at 


of Bilboa were without bread during the last week of| Francisco the first inst., made the fastest trip on r 


the siege. 

The Republican troops had defeated bands of Carlist 
insurgents in Andalusia, Valencia and New Castile. 

A Lisbon dispatch says that much joy was manifested 
by the people of that city when news was received of 
the entry into Bilboa of the Spanish Republican troops. 

Of the fund collected in England for the sick and 
wounded during the war between France and Germany, 
an unexpended balance remains of £80,000. This has 
been invested and is to be used in the event of another 
war. 

The French indemnity received by Germany has 
becn distributed among the various States as follows: 
The North German Confederation, 530,118,050 thalers ; 
Bavaria, 90,200,411 thalers ; Baden, 20,133,132 thalers ; 
Hesse, 9,333,674 thalers. Beside this 114,715,810 
thalers were taken for the repayment of outlays incur- 
red during the war. The German thaler is equal to 75 
cents in American coin. 

All the French Ministries are once more installed in 
Paris, and Versailles can no longer claim to be the seat 
of government, although the National Assembly may 
convene there, 

A serious riot has occurred in the French settlement 
at Shanghai, China. A mob of Chinese made an attack 
upon the residents of that quarter, and sacked and 
burued some of their buildings. The police, in order 
to quell the disturbance fired on the rioters, killing 
several‘of them. The Chinese assign as the reason for 
their attack, that the French were making a road which 
interferred with their cemetery. 

It is officially stated that the commission of grave 
crimes is every where diminishing in Belgium. The 
infliction of capital punishment has been almost en- 
tirely relinquished during the past twenty-five years, 
and it is a noteworthy circumstance that for nearly 
eleven years no execution has taken place in a country 
having a population of about five millions. 

Intelligence has been received from Fiji that the king 
and the people are unanimously in favor of the cession 
of the islands to Great Britain. 5 

Unitep Sratrs.—The public debt statement for the 
Fourth month shows a decrease of $2,865,451. The 
total debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted on the 
first inst. to $2,149,725,977, of which $1,224,234,500 
bears 6 per cent. interest, $509,802,250 bears 5 per cent., 
$678,000 4 per cent., $14,000,000 3 per cent., and $515,- 
000,000 of legal tender notes, fractional currency, Xc., 
bears no interest. 

The exports from the United States, according to the 
official returns for the six months ending 12th mo. 31st, 
1873, exceeded the imports by over $15,000,000, while 
for the corresponding period of 1872 the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports by more than $42,000,000. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia for the 
week ending 5th mo. 2d, was 267. 

The Philadelphia Police and Fire-Alarm Telegraph 
transmitted 112,138 messages during the year 1873, and 
was the means of restoring 2,363 lost children to their 
friends. The number of messages relating to fires was 
8,142; beside these many thousand messages were sent 
relating to criminals, stolen property, strayed or stolen 
animals, &c. 

There were 550 interments in New York last week. 

The accounts from the southwest indicate that the 
present inundation affects a wider extent of country 
than any which has ever occurred in the United States. 
A great part of the States of Louisiana and Mississippi 
is reported to be under water, while large districts in 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama, and the river coun- 
ties of Kentucky and Missouri are suffering by the over- 
flow. In some places the water in the Mississippi river 
is so high that from the hills on one side no land can 
be seen on the other side as far as the eye can reach. 
Opposite Memphis the expanse of water is about forty 
miles wide, and the highest lands in that area appear 
only as low islands, 

When the currency bill came again before the Senate, 
34 members voted to pass the bill over the veto and 30 
against so doing. The bill falls for want of a two- 
thirds vote. 


between Asia and the United States, having left € 
on the 4th ult., and Japan on the 14th ult., only 17 
and 8 hours from Yokohama to San Francisco. 
The average temperature of the Fourth mont 
Philadelphia, by the record kept at the Pennsyl; 
Hospital, was 44.89 deg. The highest during the m 
66 deg., and the lowest 24.50 deg. The amount of 
7.50 inches. The average of the mean temperatu 
the Fourth month for the past 85 years, is stated 
50.26 deg., the highest mean during that entire p 
was 58.18 deg., in 1871, the lowest 44 deg., was in 
The rainfall of the first four months of this i 
been 14.12 inches, against 18.07 inches in 1873. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quote 
on the 4th inst. New York.— American gold, 
U..S. sixes, 1881, Reg. 119}; Coupons 1213; 
1868, reg., 1194 ; coupons, 120; ditto, 10-40 5 per 
115. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $5.95 ; State extra, 
a $6.80; finer brands, $7 a $10.30. No. 1 Ch 
spring wheat, $1.59; No. 2 do., $1.54 a $1.56 
western, $1.66; white Michigan, $1.85. Oats, 6¢ 
cts. Rye, $1.10 a $1.12. Western mixed corn, 8 
cts.; yellow, 87 a 88 cts.; white, 89 a 90 cts. Phi 
phia.— Uplands and New Orleans middlings cotto 
al83cts. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; extras, 
$6.50 ; finer brands, $7 a $10.50. Western white y 
$1.85; amber, $1.80; western red, $1.50 a $1.65 ; 
spring, $1.55 a $1.60; No. 2 spring, $1.50. Ry 
Corn, yellow and white, 85 a 86 cts, Sales of 220: 
cattle at 7} a 7% cts. per lb. gross for extt 
choice at 8 cts.; 6 a7 cts. for fair to good, and 4 
for common. About 6000 sheep sold 
Ib. gross, and 5000 hogs at $8. 7é 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.85 a $1.88 ; { 
prime do., $1.65.a $1.80 ; choice amber, $1.85 a $ 
good to prime red, $1.75 a $1.80; western spring, 


fa $1.53. Western mixed corn, 86 a 87 cts. ; sou 


white, 87 a 89 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, ' 
No. 2 do., $1.27 ; No. 3 do., $1.21. No. 2 mixed 
654 cts. No. 2 oats, 46} cts. No. 2 rye, 92 cts. 
$10.35 per 100 Ibs. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) es 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. W< 
tneton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo: 
Managers. 


Diep, at his father’s residence, in Cherokee co 
Kansas, on the 10th of 5th mo. 1873, Appison Ca: 
son of Milton and Louisa Ann Carter, 21 ; 
lacking ten days, a member of Spring River Mo 
Meeting of Friends, Kan. This young man had gi 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends and 
tives, by his many virtues and upright convers: 
being mild, gentle and unobtrusive in his mann 
was endowed with good natural abilities, an 
anxious to improve his time and talents to the 
of the great Giver, as evinced by his usefully i 
ing his spare moments, and saying, “ I had rather 
a good education than a large estate of this world 
can enjoy it and be useful to others.” His bodil, 
fering for about six days, was at times very great. 
, on the 13th of the Second month, 1874, 
residence in Exeter township, Berks Co., Pa., i 
30th year of her age, ReBeccA LER CHRISMAN 
Isaac F. Chrisman, and daughter of James 
Lee, a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting. Sh 
of a meek and inoffensive disposition, and bore he 
illness with patience and resignation, and p 

uietly away like one going to sleep; leavin 
riends the consoling belief that she was prepat 
an entrance into the mansions of everlasting 
peace. 

——,, Fourth mo. 12th, 1874, Ex1za EB. 
of Stogdell Stokes, a beloved member of d 
Particular and Frankford Monthly Meeting of 
Pa., in the 77th year of herage. oth 


